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THE PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


ANOTHER brief summer is past and the long wheel of 
the work year has begun to turn. The welcome order of the 
school room is again in force. A new class brings a fresh sense 
of responsibility to every teacher. How delicate an organism 
is the expanding imagination of a child. Will the teacher’s 
knowledge of the mechanisms of this expansion be sufficient to 
enable her to promote the process and bring order out of con- 
fusion? Or will she depend too much on the false order of 
categorical systems and arbitrary concepts? How much more vital are these 
questions to those who deal with exceptional children, in whom individual 
differences are exaggerated; where no two cases are ever composed of the 


same forces or of the same problems. 





In the accumulating mass of precepts, gradation, “plans”, and other dog- 
ma with which our system of education is at present preoccupied, this para- 
graph of Leonard Woolf’s is particularly pertinent: “The demand for absolute 
truth is in inverse proportion to the possibility of providing it. The savage 
insists upon knowing everything with complete certainty about the universe 
—how it works and what it all means. The more civilized men become, the 
more skeptical do they become. And with skepticism they learn to overcome 
the fear of mental vacuum, of uncertainty about the truth of things, and the 
meaning of our own existence. It requires no little courage to stand up in the 
face of the universe and say: ‘I do not know’.” 


THE 1940 convention of the Council ‘will be held in the Hotel William 
Penn at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. The dates for you to reserve on your 
calendar are February 22, 23, and 24. 


THE general theme of the convention this year will be: “What Can the 
Specialist do to Help the Teacher of Exceptional Children?” This theme will 
be carried out through a Conference Clinic Day. This means that one after- 
noon will be devoted entirely to small group conferences with specialists in 
every phase of special education. At these conferences each teacher or work- 
er will have the opportunity of free discussion and question with an expert 
in his particular field. 


Now in the way of business: In order to meet the administrative ex- 
penses of a rapidly growing membership and place the finances of the 
Council and Journal on a sound basis, your Directors have effected a change 
in membership fees. Individual fees will be $2.00 and the fee for chapter 
membership $1.00 for the year. This will enable us to employ a full time 
secretary authorized:to hire clerical and stenographic service necessary to the 
efficient conduct of Council business, and to improve and expand the Journal. 


May this new school year be fruitful and rich in the careful progress that 
means at last the elimination of handicaps as such. 
Dorotuy E. Norris. 
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Psychiatric Principles 


in Educational Methodology 


with Special Reference to Epileptics 
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a HE facts of individual differences 
indicate that insofar as it is practicable, 
every child should have a tailor-cut 
educational program to fit his unique 
individual needs. Although 
the following psychiatric 
educational principles and 
practices were formulated 
with the epileptic school 
child primarily in mind, 
nevertheless, the basic phi- 
losophy and principles un- 
derlying this expression 
may be applied, in many 
instances, with varying em- 
phasis to atypical children 





in general. 

1. Our prime objective is 
that of education of the total personali- 
ty and not merely concern with at- 
tacks. The epileptic individual has to 
learn to live effectively with himself 
whether attacks are present or not. 
Thus, curricular as well as _ extra- 
curricular areas of living are equally 
important. The child, in time, learns to 
accept seizures as part of a personality 
disorder, and that without morbid re- 
flection or preoccupation. He learns 
through experience, with the help of 
discussions which make for insight, 
how to handle the various precipitating 
factors, not only with respect to seiz- 
ures, but also to varying degrees of so- 
cial and emotional maladjustments. 
The nuclear problem is that of emo- 
tional reeducation. This is paramount, 
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as there is in most instances, or perhaps 
always, an emotional trigger which fa- 
cilitates an attack. Emotional stabiliza- 
tion and solidarity are therefore cardin- 
al objectives. The ability 
to relax and to be reason- 
ably happy in the light of a 
wholesome acceptance of 
self and adequate blending 
with one’s social milieu are 
pivotal goals in education. 

2. Since many children 
suffering from epilepsy will 
be handicapped in varying 
degrees with respect to so- 
cial and occupational ac- 
complishments, it is import- 
ant that these children, 
from an early age, be encouraged and 
guided in various types of hobby in- 
terests and activities. Thus, undue de- 
pendence upon others for satisfactions 
in living will not be the rule. 


3. A critical and trained moment-by- 





@ FrepeRICK L. Patry, M.D., of Albany, 
New York, is a specialist in nervous and 
mental diseases, and is consulting psychiatrist 
for The Anderson School, Staatsburg-on- 
Hudson, New York. He is a graduate of the 
Toronto Normal School and of the Faculty of 
Medicine of the University of Toronto, On- 
tario. His interest and field of specialization 
have been the integration of mental hygiene 
and psychiatry with education, with par- 
ticular attention to the needs of exceptional 
children. 

The accompanying article is an abstract 
from an address -delivered before the annual 
meeting of the American Psychiatric Associa- 
tion at San Francisco in June, 1938. 
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moment supervision leading to pertin- 
ent discussions, are the keynotes of un- 
derstanding of personality problems, as 
well as of their reconstruction and 
prevention. Keep in mind that it is 
activities that are supervised, and not 
the children whom we are assisting in 
gaining habits of self-confidence and 
self-reliance, as well as of self-criti- 
cism, and self and social control. 


4. Maintenance of general health is 
essential, since a lowering of functional 
efficiency of various component parts 
of the personality, be it somatic, intel- 
lectual, emotional, or volitional, fre- 
quently makes for occurrence of 
seizures, as well as for social malad- 
justments. 


5. Skill in reading the child’s emo- 
tional quotient as a barometer of per- 
sonality reserve is important, since chil- 
dren with epileptic syndromes are apt 
to be loosely put together emotionally, 
and rapidly dissipate personality ad- 
justment energy. Hence, a recognition 
of limitations of emotional fluctuations 
and keeping well within one’s reserve 
are helpful in maintaining a healthful 
status. 


6. With the proper medical and edu- 
cational guidance, most epileptic chil- 
dren of average intelligence can enjoy 
the advantages of a high school educa- 
tion, and many can go on through col- 
lege, as well as espouse professional 
educational careers. 

7. In view of a tendency to emotion- 
al and intellectual entanglements, es- 
pecially in relation to the pre and post 
seizure occurrences, habit training in 
simple manual skills is desirable. This 
will foster traits of sufficiency and con- 
tentment, which mean so much in liv- 
ing with one’s personality deviations 
and fluctuations. 


8. Effective socialization is a cardin- 


al objective that must ever be kept 
in mind. Growth in one’s ability to 
adapt to group living and to participate 
with ease and a feeling of security, is 
essential for happiness and _ success. 
To this end, games, projects, parties, 
and musicales are important media of 
socialization. Of significant import- 
ance is cultivating from an early age 
ease in adjustment with the opposite 
sex. The history of adult epileptics 
all too frequently reveals that unfor- 
tunate courtship and marriage prob- 
lems have been largely brought about 
by precipitous relationships taking root 
in feelings of heterosexual inferiority, 
which made for too rapid and poorly 
digested sexual and marital attitudes, 
habits, and relationships. 

9. In the education of epileptic chil- 
dren, academic achievement is of sec- 
ondary importance. Our primary and 
fundamental educational focus is upon 
the development of the total personalli- 
ty toward that of the goal of maturity. 
Intellectual life is merely a facet or 
phase of our concern. The mature per- 
sonality is conceived as one effectively 
and happily socialized in the light of 
deeply integrated traits of self-reliance, 
self-direction, and self and social con- 
trol. 

10. An essential educational device 
is that of tailor-cutting a twenty-four 
hour schedule of interests and activi- 
ties. Under guidance and day-by-day 
discussion of problems and plans, the 
program is made sufficiently plastic to 
meet the varying and ever-changing 
environmental and personality growth 
requirements. The pooling of pertinent 
information and its evaluation, with the 
help of various persons who intimately 
touch the life of the child, such as 
teachers, personnel director, house- 
mother, and recreational director, leads 
to modifications of behavior and cul- 
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tural patterns which take root from 
personal and social satisfactions. This 
leads to stabilization rooted in ade- 
quate habit training and feeling atti- 
tudes. 

11. Conjoint planning with each pu- 
pil with respect to the things he can 
and likes to do in the here and now, 
forms the starting point in the educa- 
tional program. Opportunity for de- 
veloping discrimination with respect to 
choice and decision, will be important 
in cultivating feelings of adequacy in 
self-direction and in gaining facility 
with social relationships. It will also 
assist in nipping in the bud anti-social 
or asocial behavior. 

12. We aim at developing a thera- 
peutic technique in the light of critical 
and trained common sense which pays 
ultimate respect to the quality of the 
realistic social pattern in which the 
child is assisted in effectively and har- 
moniously developing. 

13. On the basis of diagnosis and 
evaluation of the facts and factors en- 
tering into the needs of what has to be 
done in bringing about an effective 
balance of individual assets and lia- 
bilities, tentative educational prescrip- 
tions may be written and prediction 
made of probable educational, social, 
and vocational outcomes. Skill, pa- 
tience, and perseverance in the inti- 
mate study of environmental happen- 
ings and how the pupil reacts to them, 
especially his likes and attitudes to- 
ward various types of growth, are es- 
sential in understanding and _ con- 
structively modifying the experiment 
of nature. Day-by-day scrutiny of notes 
about what others say concerning his 
performance is of inestimable value. 
This will give rise to psychiatric intel- 
ligence and psychotherapeutic implica- 
tions to be capitalized in his 24-hour 
day of life happenings and opportuni- 
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ties. It is the 24-hour or total child, 
the child as a whole, that we must al- 
ways keep in mind. The curricular 
and extra-class map and compass 
which he learns to read and utilize 
under guidance and utilization of crit- 
ical choice and decision, are the main 
educational tools; but these can not be- 
come galvanized without constructive 
inter-personality impacts between 
teacher and pupils. Flexibility of pro- 
gram, subject to change at any time 
should there be lack of satisfaction in 
expression and growth of personality 
needs, is essential. 

14. Daily follow-up with critical 
weekly and monthly review of individ- 
ual personality growth and adaptabili- 
ty is essential in order to keep in mind 
the individual in toto as a dynamic- 
genetic behaving organism. Methodol- 
ogy should respect the significant value 
of putting on paper facts, opinions, and 
tentative evaluations. Daily confer- 
ences with pupil, teachers, and person- 
nel worker, as well as house staff, be- 
come the criteria of the workability 
and adequacy of individual planning. 
This also assists in recognizing early 
difficulties and furnishes an opportuni- 
ty for nipping them in the bud. Wrong 
or twisted view points, misinforma- 
tion, and discussion of letters home at 
these conferences, create opportunities 
for a preventive guidance program, as 
well as the recognition and utilization 
of the next steps to be taken in per- 
sonality reconstruction. The interpre- 
tation of behavior and how the child is 
growing in his ability to handle diffi- 
culties are essential topics for discus- 
sion. Present health, academic status, 
results, and probable outlook are also 
items to be scrutinized on such occa- 
sions. 

15. Each epileptic should receive 
guidance in the building up of his 
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ideology concerning his ego in the light 
of his sickness. Of particular moment 
is his reaction to the social evaluation 
of his person, and particularly to his 
seizures. We must be on our guard in 
the prevention of unwholesome me- 
chanisms of defense springing up, such 
as escape, retaliation, and hostility re- 
actions; for example, “You can’t punish 
me because I’m an epileptic.” Recently 
an epileptic woman remarked, “He 
can’t get away with it. I'll teach him 
that he’s dealing this time with an 
epileptic.” 

16. Especially in areas of time close- 
ly related to seizures, the individual is 
apt to get lost in details which make 
for confusion and discouragement. 
Thus, deliberate learning with slowness 
in grasp of problems must be regarded 
as a symptom of the individual playing 
for more time in order to gain achieve- 
ment. The epileptic child should not 
be fordized in the educational process. 
He often requires a longer class period 
than the average child, and a flexible 
curriculum shaped to meet his individ- 
ual and changing needs. Speed tests 
should be avoided, as they frequently 
give rise to anxiety and even panic 
reactions. 

17. In order to avoid excessive day- 
dreaming and seclusiveness, the epi- 
leptic needs stimulation with interests 
and activities within his range of abil- 
ity to succeed. Although drill work is 
frequently required with respect to 
memory work, such as in some phases 
of arithmetic, yet mere repetition is 
undesirable for the epileptic of average 
intelligence. 

18. In view of the fluctuations in 
grasp and comprehension status, there 
should be no forcing of the child to 
meet abrupt changes in his program. 
Directions and rules need to be care- 
fully explained, as he frequently dis- 
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plays a lowering of retention and slow- 
motion understanding of relationships. 
In this connection, it is important to 
recognize the effect of sedatives in 
slowing up the association process. The 
teacher should be on the qui vive to 
observe petit mal attacks in the child, 
as they are easily overlooked. This 
may lead to unjust accusations of in- 
attention and neglect, whereas the 
child may have missed certain words 
or even a sentence of the teacher’s dis- 
cussion during the attack. 

19. In order to minimize and eradi- 
cate conflict of difference, the epilep- 
tic child should be encouraged to lead 
as normal a social life as _ possible. 
Keeping the child in his own social or 
life age group, is desirable. This also 
leads to the positive advantage of win- 
ning over the child’s associates to a 
sympathetic, understanding, and help- 
ful attitude in living with the handi- 
capped child. Bearing one another’s in- 
firmities, will in time become realistic 
rather than mere lip service to precept. 
Happiness is a bi-product of adequate 
social adjustment and cooperation with 
operation. 

20. In view of the fact that emotional 
reactions of the epileptic child persist 
longer than in the average child, ade- 
quate time must be given to their lift- 
ing or passing over. In this regard, the 
capitalization of rapport with parent 
and teacher will be instrumental in 
weathering impure affect currents. 

21. Assistance should be given each 
child in emancipating himself from ex- 
cessive parental or teacher solicitude 
and protection. Unwholesome emotion- 
al attachments to adults frequently 
lead to chronic invalidism and inability 
to become mature in personality re- 
actions. Each child must be encour- 
aged in learning to stand on his own 

(Continued on page 21) 
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Personality Maladjustments 


and Remedial Reading 


ALrtHoucH it is undoubtedly 
true that some children with reading 
disabilities do not seem to be malad- 
justed, a number of studies indicate 
that the large majority of such cases 
have personality maladjustments of 
varying degrees of seriousness. There 
are three possible ways of accounting 
for the existence of the maladjust- 
ment. An emotional com- 
plex of factors (E) may be 
responsible for the malad- 
justment (M) which in 
turn interferes with the de- 
velopment of proper read- 
ing skill. This may be dia- 
grammed as follows: 

Situation 1. E »—» IM 
»—> Reading Disability 
On the other hand, a non- 
emotional complex of fac- 
tors (N), such as_ poor 
teaching techniques, cross- 
ed dominance, poor auditory discrimin- 
ation and the like, may produce the 
reading disability (RD). The reading 
disability then, causing the child to suf- 
fer from continued failure, results in a 
personality maladjustment. The fol- 
lowing diagram illustrates this se- 
quence. 

Situation 2. N »—» RD »—»> 
Personality Maladjustment. 

The possibility remains that an emo- 
tional complex of factors (E) causes 
the maladjustment while, independent- 
ly, a complex of non-emotional factors 
(N) produces the reading disability. 


This is the sequence. 
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Situation 3. E »—-» Personality 
Maladjustment 

N »—> Reading Disability 

It is my belief that all three ways of 
accounting for the maladjustment are 
valid. The relative frequency of the 
different situations, however, varies 
markedly. The most common is Situa- 
tion 2., in which the reading disability 
produces the maladjust- 
ment. Less frequently does 
the maladjustment pro- 
duce the reading disability 
(Situation 1.), and only 
rarely does a maladjust- 
ment exist independently of 
the reading disability (Sit- 
uation 3). Even if the orig- 
in of the maladjustment 
and of the reading disabil- 
ity differs, the reading dis- 
ability undoubtedly en- 
hances the maladjustment. 

It is important to determine which 
of these circumstances obtains, in or- 
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versity School of Medicine; and clinical psy- 
chologist at Colorado Psychopathic Hospital, 
Denver. 

Dr. Challman’s professional affiliations in- 
clude Phi Delta Kappa, American Psycholog- 
ical Association, Sigma Xi, and the Society 
for Research in Child Development. 

The following paper was presented before 
the Department of Special Education of the 
National Education Association on June 6, 
1938, in New York City. 
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der to plan remedial help. If the malad- 
justment is the cause of the reading 
disability, a direct attack through 
diagnosis and tutoring will seldom be 
effective. The only course is to make 
a complete study of the child and his 
life situation. leading to psychological 
diagnosis and therapy. If, on the other 
hand, the reading disability is causing 
the maladjustment the main problem is 
to get the child to want to read; then 
the application of proper diagnosis and 
tutoring will result not only in the im- 
provement of reading but also in the 
disappearance of the maladjustment. 
If the maladjustment and the reading 
disability coexist independently, it is 
theoretically possible to assist the child 
in overcoming his reading disability 
without taking steps to adjust him oth- 
erwise. The net gain, though, is likely 
to be minimal without a simultaneous 
clinical study of the child. 


Let us consider for a moment some 
of the emotional factors producing mal- 
adjustment, which militate against 
learning to read. One of these is emo- 
tional immaturity resulting from over- 
protection in the home, and leading to 
excessive timidity in the classroom. 
This is a situation with which you are 
all familiar. In my experience, I have 
come across no instance of over-protec- 
tion as startling as the one cited by 
Karl Menninger who tells of the 80 
year old farmer who had never been 
more than ten miles from home, who 
spent most of his time keeping house 
for “mother”, 102 years old, and who 
had always been called “Baby” by his 
two older brothers. I was startled, 
however, to learn from the father of a 
ten-year old boy with a reading disa- 
bility, that the boy’s mother carried 
over-protection to the point of person- 
ally manipulating the toilet paper for 
him after defecation. Emotional im- 


maturity is well known as one of the 
factors conducive to a maladjustment 
preventing reading. 

Another emotional condition which 
must be mentioned is lack of security 
of the child. Insecurity, as you know, 
may be based on a number of factors 
including insufficient affection, or rejec- 
tion on the part of the parents, highly 
variable treatment on their part, or 
lack of acceptance by the child’s asso- 
ciates. If the child feels insecure, the 
acquisition of reading skills is definite- 
ly interfered with. 

It may be held that if maladjustment 
precedes learning to read it inevitably 
precedes any school learning; thus one 
should expect to find not merely a dis- 
ability in reading but a lessened ability 
in all school work. This is to some ex- 
tent true, but the argument neglects 
the fact that reading in the elementary 
school is the one tool of central im- 
portance and the subject that receives 
the most emphasis by parents and 
teachers. Thus it assumes exaggerated 
value in the child’s eyes. Too, the child 
may easily find many adults who are 
poor, for example, in arithmetic and 
joke about it, but he is unlikely to find 
such adults whom he knows to be poor 
readers. The reading activity, there- 
fore, is more likely to be filled with 
emotional overtones than are other 
classroom activities. 

A variant of Situation 1., could be 
diagrammed like this: 


{ Reading Disability 


E 
” Personality Maladjustment 


Monroe has emphasized the fact that 
a personality maladjustment may start 
with the child’s initial exposure to 
reading in school. This, she suggests, 
may be the case when severe punish- 
ment is meted out for bungling an ear- 
ly attempt to read. It may also result 
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when dire threats are made, which the 
child takes seriously, thereby causing 
the reading situation to become fraught 
with fear. Then too, the slow child who 
is constantly hurried when attempting 
to read orally may develop more than 
merely a negative reaction. 

Now let us consider some of the 
types of reactions indicative of malad- 
justment which may follow from re- 
peated failure in reading. They may be 
classified under five headings. 

The first is, for lack of a better word, 
nervousness. This is shown through 
restlessness, squirming in the chair, 
playing with the pencil, tapping with 
the feet, and the like. All teachers are 
familiar with this type of response, 
which, however, cannot be considered 
indicative of maladjustment unless it 
is extreme. When it is accompanied, 
as it usually is in these nervous chil- 
dren, by irritability and apparent silli- 
ness, it should merit concern. 

The second is withdrawal. A child 
may retreat from an unpleasant situa- 
tion (leave the field, as the Gestalt 
psychologists call it), either bodily or 
psychologically. Examples of the first 
kind are truanting from school and 
attempting to be excused from the 
room when the reading period arrives. 
The child may leave the field psycho- 
logically through daydreaming. 

An illustration of bodily withdrawal 
is the following. An eight-year-old girl 
in the second grade developed the 
habit of asking the teacher for permis- 
sion to go to the toilet whenever the 
reading period arrived. She would re- 
main out of the classroom until some- 
one was sent for her. When the teach- 
er adopted the strategem of sending 
her to the toilet with another girl re- 
sponsible for bringing her back a few 
minutes before the reading session, she 
developed a new technique. She com- 
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plained of being sick every morning 
just after breakfast, and convinced her 
parents that she was too sick to go to 
school. Strangely enough, however, at 
about ten o’clock she was quite able 
to go out and play. 

An example of psychological with- 
drawal is the case of Richard Palmer, 
a bright nine-year-old in the fourth 
grade who was reading on the low sec- 
ond grade level. He had recently been 
placed in a private school in a small 
class in the hope that more individual 
attention would help him, but his 
mother found that the habit of day- 
dreaming carried over to the new sit- 
uation. 

Richard developed a fantasy world 
in which he was the Prince of Princes. 
Electric-light-bulb rocket ships, pure 
black polo ponies, schools made of 
ivory and gold, and subterranean pal- 
aces were some of the furnishings in 
his paradise. He had a host of loyal 
subjects, all nobles and millionaires, 
who were given names not correspond- 
ing to those of his real life associates. 
The activities they engaged in ranged 
from extended polo games to chasing 
and capturing notorious criminals. 
Teachers, too, had a place in his world, 
but their functions were restricted to 
those of bowing to the children and 
carrying out all of their commands. 
The world of irreality became so prom- 
inent in Richard’s life that it was with 
great difficulty that he left it to return 
to the drab school activities. 

A number of children react with 
aggression. These are the ones who 
are defiant in class, who are constantly, 
so to speak, “trying to get the teacher’s 
goat.” Toward other pupils they may 
respond with cruelty and bullying, and, 
as is sometimes the case, develop de- 
linquent behavior. In this connection, 
a study of Bond and Fendrick should 
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be mentioned. They tested nearly 200 
delinquent boys between 16 and 19 
years of age in a state reformatory and 
found that “not a single one could read 
as well as the average person of his 
mental age and that practically none 
was able to read, without obstacle, ma- 
terials of middle-grade difficulty.” One 
should not, of course, infer that poor 
reading is the cause of delinquency. 


The following is an illustration of ag- 
gressive behavior. A ten-year-old boy 
of dull normal intelligence refused to 
attempt reading except in simple books 
he had already read a number of 
times. If the new book was offered to 
him, he demanded that the teacher 
help him with every line, otherwise 
he spent his time in annoying his 
neighbors, or talking to himself in a 
stage whisper. On the playground he 
frequently bullied the younger boys 
and was the despair of his mother be- 
cause he did not arrive home until 
many hours after school was over. At 
one time he was discovered stealing 
articles from the cloakrooms. 


A fourth type of reaction might be 
called defeatism. Here the child de- 
velops hopelessness and an inferiority 
feeling that prevents his making a rea- 
sonable effort to read. His behavior 
may appear to the casual observer to 
be merely laziness. However, his 
manner and expression usually be- 
tray his discouragement. 


As an example, one nine-year-old 
boy of average intelligence always tried 
to evade reading aloud in class by say- 
ing that he had not studied. He knew 
that the teacher realized his excuse 
was fictitious, but he relied on the 
theory that a poor excuse is better 
than none. When he was supposed to 
read silently he merely stared at the 
page. He was a pathetic little boy with 
an apologetic manner and a doleful ex- 
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pression on his face, brightening up on- 
ly in industrial arts in which he was 
fairly proficient. 

Another type of response is that of 
chronic worry. This category includes 
the child who ruminates over his work, 
is terrified by tests of any kind, and is 
continually thinking about the end of 
the term when he is sure to fail to be 
promoted. His tension so interferes 
with his work that he is rarely able to 
concentrate. 


Many children show symptoms from 
a number of these categories, and per- 
haps one-fourth of reading disability 
cases do not develop any undesirable 
symptoms at all. This may be due to 
the fact that success in other fields 
such as art, athletics, or out-of-school 
activities is sufficient to prevent mal- 
adjustment. One very poor reader, for 
example, who showed no emotional 
symptoms, was found to take an intense 
pleasure in building up his paper route 
and in adding to his bank account. 
Then too, understanding parents and 
teachers can at times create an en- 
vironment which has so many positive 
factors in it that despite the continued 
failure in reading, the child is reason- 
ably happy. 

In considering diagnostic and reme- 
dial work in reading I have in mind the 
cases that belong in Situation 2, that 
is, the cases in which the maladjust- 
ment results from the reading disabil- 
ity. Before the reading diagnosis, how- 
ever, it is necessary to know the an- 
swers to certain questions concerning 
the child’s home life. First, how much 
pressure to succeed are the parents 
placing on the child, and how high are 
the goals they have set for him? Sec- 
ond, does he have brothers or sisters 
who read very well, and is he unhappy 
over his comparison with them? Third, 
do his parents really love him? And 
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fourth, are his parents helping him 
with his reading by doing all his home 
reading for him, or is their assistance 
accomplished by impatience, exaspera- 
tion, and ridicule? 

Now let us turn to a consideration of 
remedial measures. Many of the fol- 
lowing suggestions hold for any case 
of reading disability, but they are es- 
sential when dealing with an emotion- 
ally maladjusted child. 

The first requirement is to get a good 
start. In other words, the child’s first 
experience with diagnostic testing or 
remedial reading must be a_ pleasant 
one. This may be accomplished by 
choosing a time when the child is rea- 
sonably cheerful and free from fatigue. 
Sometimes it is advisable to excuse a 
child from classroom reading entirely 
for a semester in order to let the un- 
pleasant associations become less _in- 
tense before the remedial program is 
taken up. Whether or not this is neces- 
sary, the first sessions should be brief, 
and should be largely devoted to gain- 
ing the child’s confidence. Needless to 
say, a seriously maladjusted child 
should not be tutored in a group, even 
a small one. He should be given indi- 
vidual attention until the teacher is 
sure that the new attitude toward 
reading which is being slowly built up 
will not suffer by the inevitable com- 
parison, in a group, with other chil- 
dren’s progress. 

Of course, it is a commonplace that 
the child’s interest must be aroused, 
but it is another thing to do it. It will 
help if one can change the character of 
the task; that is, if one can imbed the 
remedial instruction in a new psy- 
chological setting. Lewin gives an ex- 
ample of a three-year-old who refused 
to eat his cereal until his mother sug- 
gested that the spoon was a train which 
was to enter the station of the mouth. 
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And you all remember how Tom Saw- 
yer changed the boring duty of white- 
washing a fence into a purchased priv- 
ilege. Lewin states, “It is a fact funda- 
mental to the psychology of action and 
need as well as to that of sensation that 
the psychological reality, and the ef- 
fect of such dependent parts, is pri- 
marily determined through the whole 
in which they are imbedded.” 

In remedial work, the character of 
the task can frequently be changed by 
taking the activity from the sphere of 
school tasks and placing it in the 
sphere of play. The child may be giv- 
en word games, nonsense rhymes, or 
other material not encountered in the 
usual classroom routine. Reading ma- 
terial offered regardless of its literary 
merit—catalogues from firms selling 
magic and tricks, or trashy mystery 
stories—may arouse a first flash of in- 
terest. When an interest in a special 
topic is discovered, it may then be fol- 
lowed with additional material of the 
same general nature. 


Success should always be empha- 
sized in order to rebuild the child’s 
confidence. Progress charts should, of 
course, never compare one child with 
another but only with the child’s own 
previous record. Before any record of 
progress is made, however, the child 
should be warned about the inevitable 
dips in the curve that come despite 
real effort. 

It is always advisable to use plenty 
of time with these serious cases. As 
Gates says: “Cases that bring to work 
inappropriate techniques, well habitu- 
ated, and a history of boredom and 
distaste for reading, are not corrected 
by a limited amount of effort.” Prac- 
tice and rest should be alternated. 
Work periods as short as ten minutes 
in length should sometimes be used, 

(Continued on page 35) 
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The Slow Learning Child 
in Our Public Schools 





In the midst of this large gathering 
of educators representing as it does 
every part of our nation, it is difficult 
to realize that only a hundred years 
ago there were almost no public schools 
in America. 

When we consider all that has been 
accomplished in this short 
space we might feel with 
the youthful Alexander 
that there were no more 
worlds to conquer but we 
have only to look about us 
to see that our work has 
just begun and to know 
that countless social prob- 
lems must be solved by our 
public schools since no oth- 
er agency is in a position to 
perform the task. 

Horace Mann _ believed 
that through intelligent discipline and 
the mastery of knowledge men might 
become possessed of the capacity to 
use the minute energies of their own 
bodies to direct the vast energies of the 
physical universe. If he could see how 
men and women, trained for the most 
part in the public schools, have 
through the application of scientific 
principles literally changed the face of 
the earth and made easier and simpler 
almost every task in our daily life, he 
would feel that his faith in power of 
education was not misplaced. 

Horace Mann did not, however, en- 
vision a one-sided education. He saw 
that no single element of achievement 
taken by itself would make a good life. 
It was his desire that every phase of 
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human development should be “the 
concern of education from first to last, 
from lowest to highest.” 

If our schools have failed to accom- 
plish this, the fault probably lies in the 
fact that we are prone to confuse school 

with education. These 
terms are not synonymous. 
A child may attend school 
regularly over a period of 
eight or even twelve years 
and yet remain uneducated. 
Education may be thought 
of as the production of use- 
ful changes in human be- 
ings or as the progressive 
reconstruction of experi- 
ence accompanied by a 
growing consciousness of 
social values and an in- 
creasing control over them- 
selves and their environment. In any 
case, there is no education without 
change. There is no royal road to 
learning as we all know but we might 
also say that there is no one road that 
can be traveled by all children. Part of 
our trouble in the past may be traced 
to lack of recognition of this fact. In 
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our effort to educate all the children of 
all the people we charted a single path 
and have expected all to follow it re- 
gardless of individual differences. 


It was only natural that in the begin- 
ning of their history our public schools 
should have taken over the materials 
and methods of instruction already in 
use in the private schools, but does it 
not seem regrettable that we have been 
so slow in relinquishing the idea that 
we can use for the whole cross section 
of society curricula that were designed 
for a highly selected group? 


It is interesting that the first efforts 
to modify the curriculum and to adapt 
it to individual needs should have been 
made in behalf of that group that 
constitutes only two per cent of our 
school population—the mentally re- 
tarded. We might consider it an ex- 
ample of the power of the minority be- 
cause long before activity teaching and 
progressive methods were terms to 
conjure with in the general field of edu- 
cation, these and similar methods were 
being used successfully with mentally 
retarded children. 


As early as 1878 the problem of the 
mentally retarded child in our public 
schools was recognized, but efforts to 
solve it were sporadic and ineffective 
until the enforcement of compulsory 
attendance laws made the plight of 
these children conspicuous. 

In New York City experimental sta- 
tions were formed in six schools be- 
tween 1899 and 1902, and in the latter 
year classes for the mentally retarded 
were definitely approved by the Board 
of Education. Since that time their 
number has increased steadily until at 
the opening of school in September we 
shall have 591 classes accommodating 
approximately 11,000 mentally retard- 
ed children. 
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In many ways the needs of the men- 
tally retarded child are no different 
from those of the normal child. His 
physical needs are identical but inves- 
tigations have shown that he is a lit- 
tle more prone to infectious diseases, 
to impairment of the central nervous 
system and to accidental injury than 
is the normal child. His emotional and 
social needs are not markedly different 
from those of the average child. Like 
the rest of mankind he needs to ex- 
perience success in some line if he is 
to be satisfied and happy. Because of 
his limited adaptability, his immature 
judgment, and his inability to foresee 
consequences, he is in need of closer 
and more prolonged supervision than 
the normal child. Even in educational 
needs he has much in common with the 
average child. There is no fixed line 
of demarkation between the normal 
and the subnormal. Segregation on the 
basis of general intelligence represents 
a quantitative not a qualitative differ- 
ance. The range of IQ in an ungraded 
class in New York City schools is from 
50 to 75, but there is much overlapping 
with the dull normal and average in 
educational attainment. The low IQ 
classes of which we now have 32 are 
organized for children below 50 IQ 
who are unable to profit from formal 
academic instruction. In these classes 
the formation of desirable habits rath- 
er than formal school work is empha- 
sized. Motor training through games 
and hand work helps to develop co- 
ordination which is noticeably lacking 
in this low mentality group. 

All these children have been refer- 
red to the Bureau for Children with 
Retarded Mental Development by prin- 
cipals, teachers, parents, social agen- 
cies, and others interested in child 
welfare and training. The most com- 
mon reasons for referral are retarda- 
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tion in school, failure in the grades, 
loss of interest in school work, and re- 
quests for admission to school. It fre- 
quently happens that when a child is 
taken to school at the age of six years, 
his mental immaturity is so obvious 
that the principal refers him immedi- 
ately to the Bureau in order to deter- 
mine through psychological and med- 
ical examination his fitness to attend 
upon public instruction. If the child is 
found to be capable of attending school, 
recommendation for appropriate place- 
ment is made. If he is unable to profit 
from any type of school instruction he 
is referred to a hospital clinic for ex- 
amination for commitment to a state 
institution or to the superintendent of 
schools for exemption from _ school 
attendance. 

The first step in the adjustment of 
any retarded child is the administra- 
tion of psychological tests. Along with 
the test results the child’s family and 
school history, his physical condition 
and his social adjustment are careful- 
ly considered before recommendation 
for school adjustment is made. 

If the child is found to be in need of 
medical attention or psychiatric study 
he is referred to one of the physicians 
of the Bureau or to an appropriate 
clinic in his own neighborhood. Be- 
cause mental retardation is sometimes 
complicated by the effects of birth in- 
jury, epileptic seizures, the residuals 
of epidemic encephalitis, and glandular 
disfunction, there is always a danger 
that these disorders in mentally normal 
children may be mistaken for mental 
deficiency. It is to the child’s advantage 
that the physician and the psychologist 
share a common knowledge of and a 
common interest in all the factors in- 
volved in the situation and be able to 
confer in regard to plans for his train- 
ing. This is made possible through the 
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maintenance of clinics in each borough 
where supervisors, doctors, psycholo- 
gists and visiting teachers who look 
after the social welfare of the children 
can confer. The visiting teachers make 
home visits as well as school visits and 
are in a position to enlist the coopera- 
tion of various social agencies of the 
city. They also follow up the child who 
goes into the vocational schools and are 
frequently able to assist him in making 
a vocational adjustment after he leaves 
school. 


Children placed in the special classes 
for the mentally retarded have the ad- 
vantage of more individual attention 
than is possible in the regular grades. 
The average register is 20 and only in 
centers where the academic work is 
departmentalized does a register ever 
reach 25. That number is never ex- 
ceeded. In the ungraded classes every 
effort is made to provide an atmosphere 
in which each child can work to the 
best advantage. At first the teacher 
prescribes the child’s class room pro- 
cedures, but as he develops self-control 
and the ability to make wise use of 
freedom he is allowed greater latitude 
in directing his own activities. 
Throughout his training a definite ef- 
fort is made to create situations that 
require the exercise of some degree of 
initiative and self direction. A child’s 
training in the tool subjects is begun at 
the level of his educational achieve- 
ment, but he is expected to progress 
at the rate indicated by his mental abil- 
ity. This means that some children are 
urged to make rapid progress in a ver- 
tical direction with the difficulty of the 
work increasing steadily while those 
who are already working to ability are 
given a varied program but at approxi- 
mately the same level of difficulty, and 
their vertical progress is slow. Thus 
the work required from each child is 
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based not upon the idea of covering a 
prescribed amount of work in a given 
time but upon the child’s ability to 
accomplish. 

Ungraded class rooms in New York 
City are equipped with movable tables 
and chairs, work benches, sewing ma- 
chines, looms, and other aids to man- 
ual activity. Many of the children de- 
velop a high degree of skill in hand- 
work. 

For many years all our ungraded 
classes were housed in elementary 
schools, but with the transition from 
Kindergarten-8B schools to the 6-3-3 
plan we have adopted the policy of or- 
ganizing only classes for children be- 
tween the ages of 8 and 12 years in 
these schools. Classes for older un- 
graded children are organized in the 
junior high schools. These classes have 
been very successful. While we have 
no classes in the senior high schools, 
each year the vocational high schools 
take a number of our carefully selected 
children who have demonstrated in 
ungraded classes their ability to profit 
from trade training. In a study of un- 
graded class boys in a junior high 
school, it was found that 90 per cent 
of the group were able to maintain 
themselves in classes in sign-painting, 
electric wiring, plumbing, wood work- 
ing, and sheet metal work and _ that 
their grades were equal to or above 
those of normal boys in the same class- 
es. 

A number of ungraded children who 
have artistic ability attend the Satur- 
day Morning Art Class which has been 
conducted at the Manhattan Clinic by 
members of the Junior League for a 
number of years. This work includes 
art appreciation as well as_ technical 
training. Each year certificates of mer- 
it are granted to children who have 
completed the course. One of our form- 
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er pupils came back after he had been 
out of school for some time and asked 
if he could bring his girl friend to the 
art class, explaining that when he took 
her to the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
she didn’t know what to look for and he 
felt that if she could take the art 
course as he had, it might develop her 
sense of appreciation. 


Another boy who showed unusual 
ability in art was promoted from an 
ungraded class to the Metropolitan In- 
dustrial High School. When he en- 
tered that school his work in art com- 
pared favorably with that of the reg- 
ular high school group. Under the 
guidance of a skillful teacher he made 
exceptional progress and soon sur- 
passed 95 per cent of his classmates. 
He won first prize in a school poster 
contest and cooperated with five other 
boys in painting the murals in the 
Chatham Square Public Library. 


Various ungraded classes have en- 
tered open competitions with regular 
grades in our public schools and have 
been successful. One class in the Bronx 
has won the nature and science exhib- 
it prize at the Museum of Natural His- 
tory for five years in succession. 


It has been found that most children 
trained in ungraded classes make suc- 
cessful adjustments in industry. Two 
studies of this have been made by our 
Bureau and one by the State Depart- 
ment of Research. The findings of all 
three show former ungraded class pu- 
pils do find employment. 


Mentally retarded children succeed 
best in those industries in which there 
is fairly close supervision and where 
the work itself is more or Jess routine. 
Since possession of such qualities as: 
personal neatness, courtesy, punctual- 
ity, thoroughness, and accuracy if 

(Continued on page 32) 
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The Need for Integrating Techniques 
in Special Education 





In the course of our work at the 
Michigan Child Guidance Institute, we 
are constantly encountering the human 
costs of the disorganization and cross- 
purposes which characterize so many 
of our adult-operated organizations, in- 
cluding schools. No doubt it is impos- 
sible for any of us com- 
pletely to escape the cul- 
tural contradictions of our 
time, but we can at least 
hope to soften somewhat 
the impact of those contra- 
dictions on our children. 
Hence, it seems to me 
worth while to raise certain 
questions with which spe- 
cialists in this field have 
long been concerned, mak- 
ing particular reference to 
their bearing on the total 
adjustment of the child. 

I take it for granted that in addition 
to its philosophical and moral justifi- 
cation in the way of democracy, equali- 
zation of opportunity, and so forth, 
special education has a practical justi- 
fication, namely its contribution to the 
total life-adjustment of individual 
children. Given a child for whom spe- 
cial education has reduced the burden 
of his handicaps whatever they may 
be, he is likely to be a better-adjusted, 
more successful person, and a better 
citizen than a similar child left without 
such special education. This being true, 
those of us who are particularly con- 
cerned with the total adjustment of 
children in the community most eager- 
ly desire the fullest and more effective 
utilization of these techniques. At once, 
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however, we confront at least six types 
of difficulty. 

First, there is the failure of many 
communities to appreciate the need of 
special education. Resulting from this, 
there is a failure to organize special 
education in terms of that need rather 
than in terms of adminis- 
trative convenience, i. e., in 
terms of schools and school 
systems. The need appears 
regardless of per capita 
wealth or political bound- 
aries. Millions of farm chil- 
dren have no access to spe- 
cial education of any kind 
and other millions of village 
and small-town children 
have access to very little. 
Whatever ultimately may 
be the answer, there would 
obviously seem to be some opportuni- 
ty here for the closer integration of 
purpose and function 

Another difficulty arises from the 
lag in teacher attitudes even where 
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special education has been in opera- 
tion for years. For example, not long 
ago a psychologist in a school system 
that has done much in special educa- 
tion reported that out of a sample of 
107 children referred to his clinic as 
school failures, 67, or approximately 
two-thirds, were actually working up 
to the limit of their respective mental 
capacities. Yet they were regarded as 
school failures! If we recognize that it 
is disorganizing and disastrous to ex- 
pect any child to achieve on an adult 
level, obviously it is equally disorgan- 
izing and disastrous to hold handicap- 
ped children up to non-handicapped 
standards. If special education is to 
function as an aid to total adjustment, 
this lag in teacher attitudes must be 
reduced. 

A third type of difficulty quite sim- 
ilar to this arises when teachers and 
administrators fail to individualize in- 
struction among the handicapped. To 
individualize instruction in the school 
merely to the point of lumping the re- 
tarded together under one _ teacher, 
hardly qualifies as effective special 
education even if you do call the result 
an “opportunity room”. Again, there 
would seem to be a need here for in- 
tegrating purpose and function. 


Then we sometimes observe a fourth 
type of difficulty. Special educational 
facilities are provided more or less by 
piecemeal without being integrated by 
that over-all, continuous guidance tie- 
up with the child’s evolving needs. 
Frequently, as a teacher or administra- 
tor becomes aware of a child’s difficul- 
ties, he is shunted into this special 
room or that, but nobody attempts to 
correlate even his school problems, to 
say nothing of giving consideration to 
his hopes and fears, his family back- 
ground, his abilities or other of his 
personal characteristics. This condition 
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represents not so much a lag in atti- 
tudes, as a lag in institutional evolu- 
tion. The problem of providing special 
facilities for special difficulties ap- 
peared in American education long be- 
fore educators generally became aware 
of the need of going beyond the per- 
sonal influence of the teacher to corre- 
late a child’s difficulties, and syste- 
matically to assist him make the most 
of his own possibilities. Sight-saving 
classes, open-air schools, and opportu- 
nity rooms antedated guidance as we 
now understand it, but a school system 
that provides special education without 
providing a guidance program is still 
in effect educating its children on the 
level of some past stage of educational 
culture. Some schools are functioning 
on a level more characteristic of the 
1920’s or even pre-war days than of the 
present. From the point of view of ef- 
fectiveness in adjusting pupils to mod- 
ern conditions, these vestigial school 
systems constitute a difficulty. 


Still another type of difficulty ap- 
pears in those special education classes 
that fail to go beneath surface symp- 
toms to the root causes of the handicaps 
with which they deal. This is especial- 
ly apparent in remedial reading classes. 
Let me cite two actual cases by way of 
illustration. Two boys of normal intel- 
ligence, each in his thirteenth year, are 
in a remedial reading class in one of 
our better urban junior high schools. 
Both come from comfortable homes, 
both have older brothers who never 
offered any reading problems, and both 
for the last five or six years have been 
continuously from two to three years 
behind their classmates in reading per- 
formance. Now in the remedial read- 
ing class in which they were placed 
last fall, one, whom we shall call Billy, 
is making fairly rapid progress; the 
other, Roger, is making almost no pro- 
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gress at all. For several years he has 
been a serious behavior case, and in the 
last two months has been caught steal- 
ing in a five-and-ten-cent store. In- 
asmuch as these boys were treated 
alike by the school, the divergence in 
behavior must be traced to other 
causes. What about the home situa- 
tions? Economically, there is little dif- 
ference, but in parental attitudes and 
in the relationships of the boys to their 
older brothers, the homes are poles 
apart. Billy’s parents accepted his 
reading difficulties as natural and not 
uncommon. They were particularly 
careful never to stress achievement in 
this field but to give what recognition 
they could to the boy’s work in other 
fields. They have specifically refrained 
from making any open comparisons of 
Billy with his older brother, and in- 
stead of asking the boy to practice 
reading at home they have themselves 
read to him almost nightly for several 
years. Here the home, without any 
encouragement or direction from the 
school, has sought to give this child 
acceptance, security, recognition, and 
a sense of school achievement. ’ 


In the other home, on the contrary, 
all of these things have been. lacking. 
Roger’s home is a scene of considerable 
emotional turmoil. Part of this is due 
to husband-wife difficulties and part 
to quarrels between Roger and his old- 
er brother. The rivalry between Roger 
and his older brother, who has always 
had excellent grades in school, is in- 
tense. Roger himself is keenly con- 
scious of his father’s disappointment 
with him. The father gives emotional 
and sometimes violent evidence of his 
attitude. Instead of being accepted, 
Roger feels rejected. Instead of feeling 
secure, he is never sure how he stands 
with his parents. Instead of recogni- 
tion, he has faced indifference, cool- 
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ness, disapproval, criticism, punish- 
ment. Instead of feeling that he is 
achieving something at school, he feels 
only frustration and disappointment. 
With such a contrast in home condi- 
tions it is easy enough to understand 
why the behavior of the two boys has 
diverged. 


The point, however, is; special edu- 
cation has failed with Roger. It has 
done some of the job but not the whole 
job. It has contented itself with treat- 
ing symptoms instead of treating the 
disease. To say that the school lacked 
both a visiting teacher and a guidance 
clinic is no alibi. The important fact 
is that it has lacked the point of view. 
Roger’s home room teacher has talked 
over his difficulties with him, but she 
has never visited his home and _ has 
never talked with his father. Not only 
has the school itself made inadequate 
efforts to reduce Roger’s handicap, but 
it has failed to utilize the available 
diagnostic and treatment facilities in 
the community. The boy has been in 
the. system for years, but the school 
has never sought the assistance of any 
family, group, or guidance agency in 
the city for his case. They have pro- 
vided absolutely essential special as- 
sistance for a special problem, but they 
have never attempted to find out in 
any systematic way what is behind 
that problem nor how to treat the 
causes of it. Yet that is supposedly a 
good school system for a city of fifty 
thousand. 

One serious limitation of many 
guidance programs is a set up in terms 
of the child-in-the-school. It is very 
well, and certainly a step in the right 
direction, to correlate all the tech- 
niques of the school to produce a well- 
adjusted child in school, but the child- 
in-the-school is only a part of the child, 
and frequently not the most important 
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part. Any conception of the school’s 
adjustment function toward the child 
that does not accept responsibility for 
the child’s total adjustment is partial 
and incomplete. It is my thesis that 
once having started on the road to pu- 
pil-adjustment as a major objective of 
education, the school under modern 
conditions cannot stop half-way. A few 
months ago Superintendent H. G. 
Campbell of the public schools of New 
York City announced the appointment 
of a central standing committee to go 
outside the schools and promote coor- 
dination of neighborhood agencies deal- 
ing with school maladjustment and de- 
linquency. Before that, among the 
many attempts by various schoo! sys- 
tems to deal with the broader aspects 
of this whole problem, the crime-pre- 
vention program of Public School 181, 
Brooklyn, under the late Nathan Pey- 
ser was outstanding. Writing in Pre- 
venting Crime under the editorship of 
the Gluecks, Mr. Peyser said: 


“To me it seems that the school sys- 
tem, the united school organization of 
the community, is the ideal instrumen- 
tality. In the last analysis, the problem 
of preventing delinquency is its prob- 
lem. The school is the one agency that 
reaches into every home in the com- 
munity. It has the advantage of entry 
into each home through its most sen- 
sitive spot, the child..... It possesses 
the support of the city and the state 
and the background of whatever au- 
thority may be needed to further its 
purposes and achieve its objectives. .. . 


“The extended application of the pro- 
gram to be described carries with it the 
maximal use of the school buildings for 
recreational, cultural, aesthetic, and 
civic activities for young and old; it 
means the opening of school buildings 
from 8 o’clock in the morning until 12 
o’clock midnight, at least six days a 
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week. It demands the employment of 
additional staffs of teachers, club lead- 
ers, and recreational workers to carry 
on the additional activities. Home vis- 
itors, social investigators, community 
organizers, psychologists, and psychi- 
atrists must be brought into the pic- 
ture in their proper places. Additional 
administrators and supervisors must be 
assigned to plan, administer, and vital- 
ize the procedures. .... 


“Courses of study must be revised 
radically; classes must be reduced in 
size; much greater freedom of curricul- 
um adjustment must be taken by su- 
pervisors and teachers; diagnostic and 
remedial teaching must be stressed; 
activity, creation, and _ constructive 
units of work must find fuller applica- 
tion. No Child Must be a Failure must 
become our siogan or at least our ideal 
in the schools. We must discover in 
each child’s case, that in which he 
can be successful, and build upon it. 
Socialized programs and _ individual 
techniques of instruction must be ex- 
tended. We must eliminate any regi- 
mentation. . . . Character building pro- 
grams must be extended, but must not 
be formalized. . .. The program should 
be concrete and practical and should 
be integrated with the entire life of the 
child in school and out of school.” 

This is evidence of broad-gauge 
thinking by a practical schoolman in 
this field. It is evidence of the determ- 
ination by at least some schoolmen to 
face the real problem in its full com- 
plexity. 

We know from studies by Olson and 
others that from 2 to 10 per cent of our 
school population at any given moment 
can be identified by teachers as chil- 
dren with behavior problems. We 
know that the correction of these be- 
havior problems is likely to be slow, 
costly, and enormously difficult. A 
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three-year study, the Ann Arbor Boys 
Guidance Project, demonstrates that 
even when you focus on a selected 
group of boys-in-trouble all the ad- 
justive techniques of such a community 
you can make only a very modest dif- 
ference in their behavior. Out of 87 
boys who were followed through three 
years, there was a net increase of 16 in 
the well-adjusted group, and a net de- 
cline of 4 in the hopelessly maladjust- 
ed. But when you compare these re- 
sults with the untreated group of like 
age, intelligence, and socio-economic 
status in the same community, you 
find that many of the boys left untreat- 
ed had also improved. For all your 
time, effort, and money, with the full 
cooperation of schools, churches, recre- 
ation agencies, and clinics, you can 
claim at best only a small margin of 
advantage for even better-than-average 
treatment techniques. Some of our in- 
effectiveness is due to the hopelessness 
of certain of the cases at the begin- 
ning. Some of it is due to inadequacy 
cf our techniques. Some of it is due to 
the continuous manufacture of malad- 
justment by our culture—the continu- 
ous pressure of economic insecurity, 
and the continuously disorganizing ef- 
fect of ignorant, hostile, futile parental 
attitudes. For whatever may be the 
reasons, the fact remains that the con- 
trol of delinquency and the reduction 
of juvenile maladjustment cannot be 
quick, easy, or cheap. We are going to 
have to pay and go on paying for our 
long-continuing disregard of the basic 
needs of childhood in our homes, our 
schools, and our communities. 


The payments will be less and the to- 
tal costs will be lower if the schools 
will face their responsibility like Pub- 
lic School No. 181, Brooklyn. Of course, 
many of our techniques, as previously 
stated, are inadequate, but we can still 
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do a great deal with those we have if 
they can be mobilized at the points of 
greatest need. 


There is one concluding considera- 
tion. What is the use of talking about 
expanding school responsibilities in a 
period of shrinking school budgets and 
protesting Taxpayers’ Leagues? What 
is the use of proposing more school ac- 
tivities when many systems can hardly 
pay their present teachers and keep 
going for a full school year? 


The answer is twofold: first, many 
difficulties such as the lag in teacher at- 
titudes, the lag in institutional evolu- 
tion, the superficial treatment of 
handicaps, and even some parts of a 
wider program, are not primarily due 
to lack of money but to lack of mental 
alertness, lack of administrative imag- 
ination, lack of interest and inventive- 
ness. It is easier to stay in the rut and 
take no more responsibilities than 
necessary. For administrators and 
teachers with such attitudes, the limi- 
tations on the budget offer a wonderful 
means of rationalization. Budgetary 
limitations, however, are determined 
by the community sense of values. If 
American communities really and tru- 
ly prefer to have maladjusted children, 
they can always have them. All they 
have to do is to go on spending $25,000, 
for example to improve the race track 
and refuse one cent for a probation of- 
ficer. That happened in one Michigan 
community. The same scale of values 
caused a school board to vote down a 
proposal to engage a visiting teacher, 
but, at the same meeting, it voted 
$1,500 to send the basketball squad to 
the state finals. 


No people can govern themselves in- 
telligently on the basis of ignorance. 
Unless and until our community lead- 
ers know what juvenile maladjustment 
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costs and what needs to be done about 
it, we shall continue to have such ab- 
surdities. In Michigan, for instance, it 
costs the taxpayers more than $1,100,000 
each year just to apprehend, dispose of, 
and treat 4,000 juvenile delinquents, 
not counting damage done, future crim- 
inal careers, and the like. Until our 
leaders know that, you can not expect 
them to do anything other than im- 
prove the race track and send the 
basketball team to the state finals! To 
say that the schools have not the mon- 
ey with which to fight delinquency and 
maladjustment is merely to say that 
our community leaders are insufficient- 
ly informed to cause them to appropri- 
ate the money—which leads me to re- 
peat that we have been devoting our- 
selves too exclusively to the education 
of children in the school room. 


Psychiatric Principles 
(Continued from page 6) 


feet in the light of his limitations. Con- 
stant discipline, a living up to rules and 
regulations without nagging or being 
too strict, are essential in the socializa- 
tion process. Good habit training with 
respect to play, work, relaxation, rest, 
diet, elimination, and sleep is essential. 


22. Every child needs companionship 
and guidance in directing his energies 
into constructive channels, as well as 
in the prevention of emotional en- 
tanglements which make for seizures 
and personality maladjustments. Crit- 
ical use of praise and favorable com- 
ment are much more desirable than 
negative measures. Recognize ego 
needs and create opportunities for 
showing off to advantage every child 
in the light of his abilities, interests, 


Special School Directory 













BELLEVUE SCHOOL 


A private boarding school for excep- 
tional children. Homelike atmosphere. 


Healthful climate. Delightful out of 
door work. Separate school building. 
Individual diagnostic teaching. Cor- 


rection of speech difficulties stressed. 
In beautiful Shenandoah Valley of 


Virginia. 






Leah Knoche, Director, Hollins, Va. 


needs. 


aptitudes, and _ socialization 
This will be helpful in the development 
of self-confidence and self-dependence. 

It would seem that many of the 
above suggestions can be adequately 
carried out only in a private school’ 
having 24-hour supervision of the child, 
and possessing a staff of trained person- 
nel. Such suggestions are, however, 
food for thought whereby teachers in 
public schools, parents, and various 
types of constructive public agencies 
may be of assistance in developing the 
total personality and educational wel- 
fare of handicapped by 
convulsive disorders. Forearmed with 
fundamental knowledges and heuristic 
attitudes toward new and promising 
methods in the treatment of this type 
of personality reaction, we can embrace 
a hopeful animus in tackling a trying, 
but not insurmountable, problem of 
medicine and education. 


individuals 





‘There are at least two public schools in the 
United States having classes for epileptic 
children; namely, the department for epilep- 
tics in the Day School for Crippled Children 
of Buffalo, New York, and the White School 
for Epileptics in Detroit. The White School 
has a twenty-four hour program for those 
children needing that amount of supervision. 
Consequently, it is entirely possible for a 
public school to approach the program of a 
private school. 
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Inadequacies of Current Hearing Tests 
for School Children 


Epucators and members of the 
medical profession throughout the na- 
tion have begun to take active cogniz- 
ance of the problem presented by the 
hard-of-hearing child. The seriousness 
of this problem cannot be too strongly 
emphasized. Estimates have shown that 
it involves three million children of 
school age who in many instances are 
being retarded academically, not be- 
cause of inferior mentality but because 
of their inability to benefit by most of 
the oral work that forms part of the 
normal school-room routine. Added to 
the possibility of educational retarda- 
tion are the detrimental effects on the 
personality of the child and the finan- 
cial loss to his family and common- 
wealth. Repetition of grades is always 
a costly procedure. 


The first step in attacking the prob- 
lem is to make diagnostic hearing tests 
of the school population to determine 
which children have a sufficient hear- 
ing loss to require lip reading instruc- 
tion. The evolution of these tests con- 
stitutes a very significant chapter in 
the story of the otological profession 
and its relation to special education. 
Hearing tests are being administered 
on a very broad scale in many com- 
munities with the hope that the chil- 
dren mentioned will be discovered 
and properly classified. These surveys 
are being carried out with the coop- 
eration of educators, otologists, and 
government aids. Certain inadequacies 
in these testing programs have mani- 
fested themselves, however, and those 
individuals engaged in this commend- 
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able undertaking must exercise cau- 
tion in evaluating their results and 
must realize the limitations of the pro- 
grams as they are now being conduct- 
ed. It is the purpose of this paper to 
discuss very briefly these inadequacies. 


1. To facilitate the testing of large 
numbers, the 4-A group testing audio- 
Yneter is used. Each child wears an 
earphone which is plugged into the re- 
producing apparatus. This apparatus 
gives out double combinations of digits 
from one to eight, omitting seven, 
which is a polysyllable. The digits are 
given at graduated intensities and are 
then, in turn, recorded on a standard 
blank by the children as they hear 
them. The inadequacy of this form of 
testing lies in the fact that not all of 
the elements of English speech are in- 
cluded in the numbers one to eight. It 
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(All audiograms used with this article are reproduced from the records of Mr. C. C. 
Bunch, associate director, Central Institute for the Deaf). 


is perfectly possible for a child to hear missing it, yet the test would not dis- 
all of these digits and yet be unable to _ close the fact. Thus, the test is not 
hear those elements of speech not in- comprehensive enough. (A _ further 
cluded in the test. For example, the analysis of this test will form the sub- 
very important element “sh” does not ject of another paper to be published 
appear in the test. A child might be later.) 
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2. After the 4-A test discloses certain 
children who might possibly benefit by 
lip reading instruction, a more careful 
check-up is made on the 2-A individual 
audiometer. This apparatus, again, is 
not calibrated finely enough to insure 
a complete picture of the child’s hear- 
ing loss. Audiogram I shows a hearing 
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test made on the 2-A audiometer and 
Audiogram II shows the same test on 
the 1-A audiometer which is more fine- 
ly calibrated. Note the very marked 
and significant dip at the 1448 tone fre- 
quency which was not revealed in the 
first test. For pedagogical and diag- 
nostic purposes it is essential that as 
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INADEQUACIES OF CURRENT HEARING TESTS FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN 


accurate a picture of the case as pos- 
sible be obtained. 


3. After the audiogram has been ob- 
tained it is, in many instances, sub- 
jected to improper interpretation. The 
character of the curve obtained sug- 
gests the possible therapeutic, or re- 
medial and pedagogical measures to be 
taken. One kind of curve might be im- 
proved with medical attention; another 
might be beyond medical aid. It is of 
therefore, that 
investigators 


extreme importance, 
only thoroughly trained 
be employed in making the surveys and 
recommendations. Unfortunately, this 
is not universally being done. 

4. There is also lacking a standard 
nomenclature for describing the results 
of hearing tests. Many investigators 
speak of a “percentage” when evaluat- 
ing an audiogram or group of audio- 
grams. Such a procedure is misleading. 
Audiogram III has an approximate loss 
according to the “percentage” method 
of 63 percent, while Audiogram IV is 
almost similar with 59 percent; yet 
the character of the curves is totally 
different and would yield different in- 
terpretation upon careful analysis. In- 
cidentally, the subject of Audiogram 
III could not develop speech without 
special training, whereas the subject of 
Audiogram IV developed intelligible 
speech without special training. Per- 
haps this is true because of the hori- 
zontal character of Audiogram IV 
which made for less distortion in the 
ear of the child than did sounds for the 
child of Audiogram III. Careful anal- 
ysis can thus be of considerable prog- 
nostic aid. We can speak of a given 


loss only for a given tone frequency; to 
average the loss is misleading and usu- 
ally scientifically false. 

5. Lack of standard testing conditions 
is another inadequacy which must be 
carefully borne in mind in evaluating 
the results of hearing test surveys. 
For example, some schools are situated 
in noisy districts and others in quiet 
suburban localities. Such variation in 
testing conditions would most certainly 
influence our results and render them 
scientifically inaccurate. Thus, to the 
needs for standardized nomenclature 
and training for investigators must be 
added the provision of standardized 
testing conditions. 

6. There is still lacking adequate 
means for testing young children, who 
cannot be depended upon to make re- 
liable responses to the tests now being 
used. For example, some young chil- 
dren may understand numbers but 
can they be relied upon to record them 
as they hear them? Our pedagogical 
and remedial program is greatly facili- 
tated when we are able to discover 
children with impaired hearing at as 
early an age as possible. 

The subject of Inadequacies of Cur- 
rent Hearing Tests for School Children 
merits more exhaustive treatment than 
the generic manner in which it has 
been discussed in this article. It is 
hoped, however, in the light of the in- 
adequacies herein presented, that those 
engaged in making hearing surveys 
and all who become in any capacity as- 
sociated with them will exercise ex- 
treme caution in evaluating and mak- 
ing public their results. 


A Natural Conditioned Reaction 
If we don’t like a kid because he’s from the wrong side of the railroad tracks, be- 
cause he doesn’t come from the right family or because we don’t like his brothers and 
sisters, then any measure we use to control him will be resented. We merely crystallize 


his obstinacy. 


Dr. Howarp Y. McCtusky, University of Michigan. 
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A Summer Program for Crippled Children 


Bernice Ringman 


In planning a summer program for 
crippled children, it must be recognized 
that they enjoy taking part in the same 
types of activities as normal children. 
These activities should be encouraged 
as far as is possible without endanger- 
ing the child’s physical condition. An 
activity program might be based on the 
child’s physical, social, recreational, 
and educational needs, giv- 
ing due regard for his in- 
terests and talents. Since 
provision for the crippled 
child’s physical needs and 
care is our chief task, this 
phase of his summer pro- 
gram needs first considera- 
tion. 

THE PHYSICAL CARE OF 

CRIPPLED CHILDREN 

SUMMER __HOsPITALIzA- 
TION. It is estimated that 
approximately 11 per cent 
of the children in orthopedic schools 
and classes received treatment in hos- 
pitals during the summer of 1938.’ 
Their treatment included casts, med- 
ical and surgical care, and physiother- 
apy. Generally, these children were 
admitted to the hospitals soon after 
school closed and remained there from 
three to eight weeks, depending in 
each case on the nature and extent of 
the defect. Summer activities for such 
children must, of course, be restricted, 
consequently it is necessary for the 
parents to provide appropriately for 
their leisure time after they leave the 
hospital. 





*Survey made by author of twenty-one Or- 
thopedic Schools and Classes. Septemb:r 
1938. 
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CarE oF APPLIANCES. There is an- 
other group of children, not in the hos- 
pital, that need special care and super- 
vision because of their braces, casts, 
splints, and special shoes. To discard a 
brace may result in the formation of a 
contractured or shortened muscle. The 
parents should see that the use of 
appliances is properly maintained 
through the summer 
months to prevent any mis- 
Temporary care- 
lessness may result in a 
condition that is very stub- 
born in yielding to further 
Sometimes ap- 


fortune. 


treatment. 
pliances are discarded be- 


cause of the heat, some- 
times because they are 
broken, and on other occa- 
sions because children 


enjoy going barefooted. 
Where parents find it im- 
possible to have broken appliances re- 
paired, they should secure the services 
of the health department, crippled 
children society, or other agency that 
can give the needed assistance. 


PHYSIOTHERAPY DURING THE SUMMER 
Montus. There is a decided need for 
physiotherapy treatments among cer- 
tain types of crippled children during 
the summer months. Muscle training 
and exercise should be given by some- 
one who understands which move- 
ments are necessary. Occasionally one 


© Bernice Rineman, B. P. E., is physiother- 
apist and instructor at the Michigan State 
Normal College, Ypsilanti. She is a graduate 
of the Sydsvenska Gymnastik Institute of 
Lund, Sweden, and has done post graduate 
study in several American colleges and uni- 
versities. 
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Exercise is given to this spastic quadriplegia to prevent 
further contracture and to strengthen affected muscle groups 


for balance between them and their respective 


groups. 


finds parents who, after instruction, 
can successfully give the treatments. 
In the majority of cases, however, par- 
ents fail—lack of time, impatience, 
over sympathetic attitude, and lack of 
control being some of the reasons. 

Joints that are not put through the 
full range of motion gradually become 
limited in their action. The tight heel 
cord, the knee flexion gait, and tight 
shoulder muscles are common deformi- 
ties that often are caused by lack of 
proper treatment. When muscles are 
not exercised at all, they atrophy from 
lack of activity. 

Not all crippled children need physi- 
otherapy during the summer months. 
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antagonist 


Scme benefit by rest, while those who 
receive ultra-violet ray treatment dur- 
ing the school year may well substi- 
tute natural sunlight, and those who 
need swimming for general body build- 
ing may find sufficient opportunities at 
lakes and pools. However, those who 
need special post-operative and acute 
paralysis treatment must have close 
supervision. Eight schools out of 
twenty-one in the survey, reported that 
such summer physiotherapy was avail- 
able to their children. 


CHOOSING THE SUMMER ACTIVITY 


The summer activity for the crippled 
child should in no way increase or ag- 
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gravate his handicap but rather should 
help to reduce it. In planning for the 
summer there are at least five possibili- 
ties one might consider: trips, play- 
grounds, farms, camps, and summer 
school. 

Trips, playgrounds, farms, and camp 
vacations seem to be popular with the 
normal children as revealed in a sur- 
vey made in Ann Arbor.’ Judging by 
attendance, trips ranked highest, with 
47.5 per cent participating. The per- 
centage of attendance for the other ac- 
tivities were: playgrounds, 25.6; farms, 
24.8; and camps 13.4 per cent. 

Trips. Taking trips has long been a 
popular way of spending the summer 
vacation for youths abroad, especially 
in Germany. Travel is very beneficial 
to children. It adds to their recreation, 
familiarizes them with places of inter- 
est away from home, and gives them a 





*Henry S. Curtis, “Planning the Summer 
Vacation,’ Recreation, XXIX (August, 1935). 


better appreciation of geography and 
history. It is not essential to make 
long trips; short ones to nearby points 
of interest may be equally worth while. 


Piaycrounps. Playgrounds are be- 
coming more popular every year, hav- 
ing become permanent institutions in 
many cities. Out of the twenty-one 
questionnaires returned from _ ortho- 
pedic rooms and schools in the above- 
mentioned survey, six reported that 
their children have access to super- 
vised playgrounds. Probably the most 
elaborate and well planned play- 
grounds for crippled children are those 
conducted in St. Louis, Missouri. They 
are sponsored by the Board of Educa- 
tion with the assistance of private 
philanthropy.’ The purpose of the St. 
Louis playgrounds is to establish health 
and recreational centers, at two ortho- 
pedic schools, for the benefit of those 





‘James A. Scott, “An Orthopedic Play- 
ground,” Recreation, XXVII (April, 1934). 





Braiding rope and tying knots are of remedial value. 
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atheloid 


with 
movements and a speech defect, learning to 
walk. 


A spastic quadreplegia, 


children for whom unrestricted play 
at the district playgrounds. might re- 
sult in serious injury or undo the re- 
sults of their corrective exercises. The 
personnel of each playground consists 
of seven people: a director; a teacher 
each for dramatics and music, hand- 
work, and manual training; a physio- 
therapist; an attendant; and a chauf- 
feur. 


Some of the more significant object- 
ives of the St. Louis program are: 


1. To so firmly establish the desire 
for health that any child will be willing 
to leave his play to rest, exercise, or 
go to the clinic 

2. To initiate and sponsor for every 
child permanent skills in lifetime 
recreational activities 

3. To try out forms of recreation that 
can be incorporated into a regular 
school program 


4. To give each child the thrill of 
success, productive of self-confidence 
in his social environment, and of as- 
surance in his ability to achieve 


Farms. Farm vacations are especial- 
ly popular with normal urban boys and 
girls. In the survey made, in two of 
the junior high schools in Ann Arbor, 
on the preference between camps and 
farms, it was found that a larger pro- 
portion of the children wished to re- 
turn to the farm rather than to the 
camp.’ There is no doubt that the life 
on the farm, with its open spaces and 
healthful surroundings, is very bene- 
ficial to the crippled child. It is both 
recreational and highly educational for 
children to see where their food comes 
from and to learn about farm animals 
and farm machinery. Although crip- 
pled children may not be able to do as 
much work as others, there are many 
farm activities within their abilities, 
such as berry picking, and feeding of 
animals, that are sources of satisfac- 
tion to them. 


Camps. Camps are becoming more 
popular among crippled children. The 
survey we conducted in September 
1938, shows that approximately 22 per 
cent of the children from orthopedic 
schools in Michigan attended camp that 
summer. 


Camp life offers many opportunities. 
A few weeks of play and association 
with others generally give a new per- 
spective and make children better fit- 
ted to take care of themselves. The 
camp life and activities help them to 
develop new skills, give them a better 
understanding of nature, and provide 
them with new ways of making their 
leisure time interesting. 


Crippled children are apt to spend 





* CurRTIS, op. cit. 
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more time at home than the average 
child. Camp often is their first experi- 
ence without their parents. For the 
first time they become responsible for 
their own acts, independent of paren- 
tal supervision. A few weeks vaca- 
tion away from the home and family 
restores perspective and later creates 
a home atmosphere conducive to hap- 
pier relationships. 


In addition to the two well estab- 
lished camps for crippled children in 
Michigan, Camp Grace Bently near 
Port Huron, and Camp Ben Hur near 
Brighton, there are many other smaller 
ones sponsored by local groups, such 
as the camps at Bay City, Saginaw, and 
Kalamazoo. 


CAMPING WITH NorMAL CHILDREN. A 
very small percentage of crippled chil- 
dren attend Girl Scout, Boy Scout, 
Y. M. C. A., or other camps with norm- 
al groups. We, however, recently had a 
very interesting experience with a 
group of handicapped girls at a camp 
for normal Girl Scouts. The girls were 
divided into small groups and lived in 
cabins with their counselors. We had 
our own cabin, work, and capers, and 
had to provide our own share of the 
programs. One of our girls was the 
patrol leader and attended the _busi- 
ness sessions with a _ representative 
from each of the other groups. It was 
a very good experience for the child 
to voice the opinions of her cabin mates 
and return with the new plans and ac- 
tivities. We were a definite part of the 
entire camp and attended all general 
gatherings such as flag raising, meals, 
programs, and camp fires. It was our 
aim to have all the children together as 
much as possible where it was not a 
matter of competition or skill. We did 
not retard or interfere with the pro- 
gress of the normal girls nor did we at- 
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tempt anything that would have been 
injurious to the handicapped girls. It 
was interesting to observe the reac- 
tions of the normal girls. They accept- 
ed our girls as naturally as they would 
have accepted any group, with the re- 
sult that we were a real part of the 
camp. 


There are other advantages in camp- 
ing with the local group of normal 
girls. By so doing, the crippled girls 
feel themselves to be a part of the lo- 
cal organization of the Girl Scouts. 
They consequently, take part in the 
community activities and start plan- 
ning for camp many weeks in advance. 
While at the camp, they form many 
friendships which carry over into the 
school year. In order to carry on this 
type of program, however, it is neces- 
sary that the counselor for the crip- 
pled girls know her group and their 
physical conditions. Preferrably, she 
should be a person directly affiliated 
with special education who is also fa- 
miliar with scout work and camping. 

SumMER Scuoots. According to our 
survey, some crippled children spend 
their time in summer schools. There 
were three groups that reported having 
regular summer sessions. Each has a 
half day program and the average 
length of the session is eight weeks. 
The arrangements for this type of 
work are made by the respective local 
school boards. Teachers who have had 
experience with their summer school 
work are very enthusiastic about it and 
urge that more vacation schools be 
provided. 


ACTIVITIES FOR THE CHILD WHO 
Stays aT Home. There are many things 
parents can do to interest the crippled 
children at home. If the children are 
small they can be provided with the 
usual wagons, tricycles, walkers, kiddy 
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A SUMMER PROGRAM FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


cars, and other play things that enable 
them to move about and occupy their 
time. The play house in the back yard, 
the sand pile, the tent, and many other 
playthings used for normal children 
can be adapted for the handicapped 
children by keeping in mind the proper 
supervision that will fit the individual 
case. With comparatively little equip- 
ment, children can play store, put on 
shows, and play circus. A miniature 
playground can be arranged, using 
such equipment as a jungle gymnasi- 
um, flying rings, trapeze, swings, and 
walking rails, all of which are both 
useful and beneficial to the children’s 
physical development. Older children 
often enjoy a work bench in the home, 
or a garden of their own, ping pong, 
the radio, books from the library, and 
occasional trips to the zoo. Such games 
and activities as these, with perhaps a 
movie in an air-conditioned theatre, 
all help to make the child’s vacation 
pleasant. 


Acquaintances and friendships are 
necessary for the crippled child. Par- 
ents of crippled children sometimes 
complain because normal children do 
not play with their youngsters. This is 
not always the fault of the normal 
child. The crippled child must develop 
the art of being interested and interest- 
ing, a good companion, anxious to do 
his part, and not expect his playmates 
to make unnecessary concessions or to 
give him special attention. Parents can 
help a child to the end that other chil- 
dren enjoy him for his personality in 
spite of his handicaps. Suggestions for 
activities to interest children who must 
stay at home may be found in Recrea- 
tion Magazine, Parents Magazine, and 
the book, Feeling Better.’ 





"CorNELIA TROWBRIDGE, Feeling Better, New 
York: Dodd Mead & Co. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR PLANNING A SUMMER 
VACATION’ 


1. Have the children write composi- 
tions of good times in summer camps, 
on trips, at farms, or on playgrounds, 
and have the best of them read to bring 
out the essential values. 

2. Give out available list of camps 
of all types and expenses at each. (In- 
formation for Michigan Camps may be 
secured from the Consultant on Educa- 
tion of Exceptional Children, Michigan 
Department of Public Instruction, Lan- 
sing, Michigan, and for out-of-state 
camps from the National Society for 
Crippled Children, Elyria, Ohio.) 

3. Compile and distribute a directory 
of points of interest in the area suitable 
for trips and outings. 

4. Encourage the formation of scout 
and campfire groups. 

5. Find out which children might 
spend the vacation or part of it on a 
farm. 

6. Give out a list of playgrounds, 
day camps, and swimming facilities. 
(The local board of education is fa- 
miliar with city recreational programs 
planned for the summer.) 

7. Send home a mimeographed list 
of summer suggestions to parents. 

8. Encourage home economics girls 
to take charge of the cooking at home, 
and industrial arts boys to do repair 
jobs about the house. 

9. Plan on moving-picture programs 
of an educational nature once or twice 
a week. 

10. Have a consultation period to 
discuss summer plans with parents and 
children. (At this time one can explain 
to the parents why one type of vaca- 
tion will be more suitable than another, 





* Some of these suggestions are used in Social 
Studies Classes in Ann Arbor schools. 
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and give special suggestions in regard 
to precautions and safeguards.) 

11. Wherever possible obtain the 
recommendations of the orthopedic 
surgeons, in addition to the medical ex- 
amination that is required for certain 
activities. 

With real care and forethought, a 
suitable vacation can be arranged for 
the handicapped child. 


& 
The Slow Learning Child 
(Continued from page 15) 


coupled with the ability to get along 
with people will further the possibility 
of job holding, industrial virtues are 
emphasized in the ungraded class. 

Very frequently former ungraded 
class pupils stop in at the office to tell 
us how they are getting along. Only 
last week a young man of twenty-five 
came in. He had attended one of our 
classes out in Queens where he had 
become interested in the school garden. 
Upon leaving school he secured a job 
as helper to a landscape gardener. He 
has continued in that work and was 
very proud to report that some of the 
landscaping at the World’s Fair is his 
work. 

Much has been learned in regard to 
the education of the definitely mentally 
retarded. What shall we say of that 
larger group of children whose intel- 
ligence is above the limit for ungraded 
class placement, but whose education- 
al retardation is as great as that of 
their less able schoolmates? Fifty per 
cent of the chiidren referred to us for 
examination fall into this group and its 
total number constitutes about 14 per 
cent of our school population. At the 
chronological age of six when most 
children start to school the group be- 
tween 75 and 85 in IQ are less than five 
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years old mentally. By the time they 
have matured sufficiently to profit from 
reading instruction they have estab- 
lished habits of failure which make 
success difficult even with special rem- 
edial instruction. Several investiga- 
tors in this country and Cyril Burt in 
England found that approximately 90 
per cent of juvenile delinquents studied 
came from this group and their educa- 
tional retardation was extreme. Reme- 
dial reading has done much for these 
children but prevention of failure 
should be our objective. If special 
training suited to their needs can do so 
much to effect a change in the definite- 
ly mentally retarded, how much more 
might be done for these children of 
borderline intelligence whose poten- 
tialities for good or for evil hold so 
much of social significance. 

Careful psychological study upon 
school entrance, the provision of ap- 
propriate pre-academic training for 
the period in which they are reaching 
the mental maturity needed for read- 
ing and arithmetic, the opportunity to 
progress thereafter at the rate indicat- 
ed by their mental ability, and suitable 
vocational and cultural training at the 
secondary school level might insure so- 
cial and economic adjustment for this 
large group of slow learners so close to 
the average in mentality. 

The problem of the slow learner pre- 
sents a challenge which our schools are 
not adequately meeting. Too long has 
society over-emphasized the superiori- 
ty of academic achievement, profes- 
sional careers, and white collar occu- 
pations as contrasted with manual and 
industrial work. There is need for a 
revision of our definition of intelligence 
in order to give proper weight to non- 
verbal ability and to impress the public 
with the dignity and value of hand 
labor. 
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Where Are We Going? 





W HERE are we going in our study 
of the child? In recent years, he has 
been the focal point of many of our 
educational procedures. We have stu- 
died him in respect to his physical 
background, his mental heritage, his 
environment, and his capabilities— 
physical, mental, and social. We have 
figured his 1Q., his E.Q., his A.Q., 
and we have found his 
C.A., his M.A., his E.A. We 
have studied his reactions 
to discover what he does in 
a given situation, and why; 
and we have delved into his 
personality, studying it in 
relation to heredity and 
environment. As teachers 
we have fortified ourselves 
with courses on child-study; 
child training; parent prob- 
lems; child behavior prob- 
lems. We have spent sum- 
mers (and winters) learning how to 
test, graph, and compile; and we have 
spent hours observing and recording 
behavior. We have swung our em- 
phasis from the curriculum to the 
child, demanding freedom for individu- 
al growth, the elimination of lockstep 
education, and the opportunity for un- 
trammeled development and matura- 
tion. 

Our thought through all of this has 
been that if we could more fully under- 
stand the child we could help him to 
have a happier, more abundant life. 
There is evidence on all sides of us, 
and in most fields of endeavor, that our 
efforts are being rewarded; that 
changes in curricula, in approach and 
in aims, drastic though some have 
been, have been warranted. True, 
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Berneice R, Rutherford 


Berneice R. Rutherford 


there is still room for growth along 
these lines, but we are making pro- 
gress. 

There is a question though as to 
whether we ate gathering all of our 
forces as we move along. Have we not 
been putting our emphasis too object- 
ively, too impersonally, upon the indi- 
vidual, using him somewhat as a lab- 
oratory speciman and for- 
getting that the mental 
health of an individual is 
dependent not upon what 
he does but how he feels 
about it. Are we not min- 
imizing the most important 
factor, the complete adjust- 
ment of the individual, i. e., 
the understanding of self? 
This does not necessarily 
imply that everyone must 
be psycho-analyzed to make 
a perfect adjustment; nor 
does it mean to suggest that a three 
year old child will understand minute- 





@ Berneice R. RuTHERForD, M. S., is speech 
clinician in the Dowling School for Handi- 
capped Children, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Previous to her present position she was for 
eight years lecturer and speech clinician for 
the summer sessions at the University of 
Minnesota. 

Mrs. Rutherford has studied at Winona 
State Teachers College, University of Wis- 
consin, and the University of Minnesota. At 
the latter school she took the Master of Sci- 
ence Degree, specializing in Speech Pathol- 
ogy. Her particular interest is in children 
handicapped by cerebral palsy. 

Mrs. Rutherford was a member of the panel 
on Contributions of Mental Hygiene to Spe- 
cial Education, conducted under the chair- 
manship of Miss May Bryne of Minneapolis, 
at the 1939 Detroit Convention of the Coun- 
cil. Her accompanying article is a crystalli- 
zation of what she feels was the trend of dis- 
cussion by that panel. 
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ly why he behaves as he does. There 
does seem to be a need, however, for 
a keener insight into our own problems 
—by both child and adult. Why do we 
act as we do is an emphasis as import- 
ant as why do they act as they do. Be- 
havior problems are behavior problems 
only as interpretation makes them so. 
Many times our acts are not ones of 
which we are proud nor even desirous 
of acknowledging. An understanding 
of our reactions will iron out many a 
troublesome situation, and avert pos- 
sible subsequent acts of more serious 
nature. 


A YOUNG CASE IN POINT 


Take for example John, aged six. 
He was in 1-B. His speech was unin- 
telligible, which, of course made 
verbalizing, the major part of his first 
grade experience, not particularly suc- 
cessful. He had had similar lack of 
achievement in kindergarten, but there 
he had felt more secure because not 
quite so much had been expected of his 
speech. Even in kindergarten though 
he had started to manifest undesirable 
behavior—undesirable because it was 
directed against other children. It was 
now undesirable because it was also 
directed against the rules of the school. 
Through it all he was gaining a feeling 
of success—not security to be sure— 
but success, achievement, attention, 
gained by his own behavior. Readily 
the speech correction teacher under- 
stood that the basis for much of his 
so-called undesirable behavior was his 
inability to compete successfully in 
reading, language, and conversation, to 
which he devoted the main portion of 
his school-room day. Understanding on 
the part of the speech correction teach- 
er though was not enough, because cor- 
rection of the source of the disturb- 
ance, the speech defect, would have 
taken too long to be immediately ef- 
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fective. It was the child’s understand- 
ing of the basis for his actions that was 
the important factor—his understand- 
ing that he was not regarded by others 
as naughty or bad, his recognition of 
the need for intelligible speech, and 
his knowledge that someone would as- 
sist him. 


AN OLDER CASE 


Ralph was thirteen. His family did 
not fit into the community economical- 
ly or socially. One sister had question- 
able morals. All of these factors were 
community knowledge, with the result 
that Ralph became the object of much 
verbal abuse from the other boys. In 
return, if he could catch them, they 
stood a good bit of physical abuse from 
him. Naturally his combats were the 
subject of many personal interviews 
with the principal. However, one spe- 
cial teacher in the building believed in 
self-understanding, and she managed 
to get Ralph under her supervision. 
She then gradually gained his confi- 
dence and thus was able to help him 
understand himself in the light of his 
trouble, and his trouble in the light of 
himself. Only one flare point was not 
removed, and it is a question as to 
whether it should be removed. That is 
the point of defending the questionable 
honor of his wayward sister. 


WE MUST UNDERSTAND OURSELVES 
BEFORE WE CAN HELP CHILDREN 


These two examples serve to illus- 
trate somewhat the results of under- 
standing of self. We are all aware of 
the value in parents and teachers un- 
derstanding and guiding the child. Our 
emphasis though has been to guide 
from the outside. We discipline, exact 
penalties, praise—all with the idea of 
directing his attention and footsteps 
into what we believe to be the best 

(Continued on page 39) 
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PERSONAL MALADJUSTMENTS AND REMEDIAL READING 


Personality Maladjustments 
(Continued from page 11) 


in order to prevent fatigue. 

With any serious case, the coopera- 
tion of the parents should be enlisted. 
It is usually better to win the parents’ 
agreement to the adoption of a hands 
off policy though at times their efforts 
may be utilized in a positive way. For 
example, one very retarded reader 
idolized his father, who, by the way, 
had never bought any books for him. 
When without the child’s knowledge 
the father was induced to buy as gifts 
two books the teacher knew were in 
line with the boy interests, he was 
overjoyed and even anxious to learn 
to read them. It is difficult to make 
generalizations with respect to the par- 
ents’ help because so much depends 
upon the concrete character of the 
parent-child relationship. 

It is well to note a few of the things 
to avoid. One should be sure not to 
schedule the reading session when ac- 
tivities the child particularly enjoys 
are taking place. Thus it is seldom ad- 
visable to use after school hours. One 
remedial reading teacher was forced by 
circumstances to try to tutor a boy im- 
mediately after school in a room right 
next to the playground, where the 
children were playing the boy’s favor- 
ite game, volley ball. Naturally the 
child’s improvement was not rapid. 


It is necessary to do one’s best to 
avoid any embarassment or stigmatiza- 
tion of the child. If the teacher ar- 
ranges to have some of the better stu- 
dents taken out of class for special 
work along the lines of their interest, 
the subsequent temporary removal of 
a child for remedial reading work is 
not so likely to lead to the inference of 
dumbness. Dr. Monroe has found that 
the use, by the child, of the dictaphone 
for oral reading not only prevents em- 
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barassment in the child, but gives him 
a privileged status in the class. 

It is well to avoid the use of books 
marked for certain grades or ages, as 
many children will respond negatively 
to them when the grades or ages are 
much below their own. And finally, 
one must avoid using pressure. One 
should never check on reading done 
for pleasure nor suggest that the child 
might like to take a book home with 
him. If the remedial work is being car- 
ried out properly, he will ask to do so 
himself. 
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Horace H. Rackham School of Special Education 


Wiru the completion of the Hor- 
ace H. Rackham School of Special Edu- 
cation, the Michigan State Normal Col- 
lege at Ypsilanti can boast of the first 
school’ building in the United States, 


at grade level, while both floors of the 
rear wings are entirely above grade. 
The building is of fireproof construc- 
tion and of modern style of architec- 
ture. 





Horace H. Rackham School of Special Education 


and probably in the world, that was 
constructed especially for the training 
of teachers of handicapped children. 
The building, financed by a gift of 
money from Horace H. and Mary A. 
Rackham Fund, will stand in the years 
to come as a fitting monument to the 
generosity of a public spirited man 
and woman; and through the services 
they have thus made possible, thou- 
sands of unfortunate children through- 
out the entire country will live to bless 
the name of Rackham. 

The site of the building on a green 
slope at the north edge of the campus 
is especially appropriate because of its 
beautiful surroundings, ample space, 
and remoteness from the noise and con- 
fusion of busy thoroughfares. The 
slope of the land makes it possible to 
enter the second floor from the front 
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Besides classrooms and laboratories 
for student classes, the school contains 
commodious suites of rooms especially 
designed for the care and education of 
the various types of handicapped chil- 
dren. Special attention has been given 
to the needs of crippled children, four 
rooms having been furnished with the 
latest equipment and appliances for 
their use. The building contains a 
sound-proof room for the testing of 
hearing, and rooms especially equip- 
ped with hearing aids and testing ap- 
paratus. The rooms for children with 
impaired vision are located where the 
best possible lighting conditions can be 
obtained. Provision is made also for a 
speech clinic, rooms for retarded chil- 
dren, and rooms for children of low 
vitality. 

A distinctive feature of the building 
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THORNDIKE-CENTURY JUNIOR DICTIONARY 


proved in the classroom as a tool children can and 


will use 


The new HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


prepared by a committee of the National Conference 
on Research in English: Delia E. Kibbe, Lou La- 
Brant, Robert C. Pooley 


the first book of its kind—to improve writing and 
speech in the middle grades (60c list) 


FORESMAN AND 


SCOTT, 


CHICAGO ATLANTA 








is the shop which occupies a well 
lighted room of forty by sixty feet in 
area. When equipped, this room will 
contain a large variety of activities so 
that every child, regardless of the na- 
ture of his handicap, may find some- 
thing he can do there. Home making 
activities are available not only in shop 
and classroom, but also in a dining 
room and kitchen equipped with all 
modern conveniences. 

Connected with, and an integral part 
of the structure, is a residence hall de- 
signed to house several groups of 
physically handicapped children. Pres- 
ent plans contemplate caring for a total 
of twenty-four; eight deaf, eight crip- 
pled, and eight children with defective 
vision. The housing of these children 
on the campus serves a double pur- 
pose; it supplements our day school en- 
rollment, thereby insuring a satisfac- 
tory number of pupils for our training 
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classes, and it makes it possible for us 
to extend service to some children from 
areas remote from those centers where 
adequate care and training are now 
available. 


CuHarLES Morris ELLIOTT, 
Director of Special Education, 
Michigan State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 


Brief Notes 


Dr. Harry E. Amoss Resigns 
To Accept New Position 

Dr. Harry E. Amoss, former provin- 
cial inspector of auxiliary classes for 
the Ontario Department of Education, 
has been appointed director of profes- 
sional training for that province. In 
this capacity Dr. Amoss will have su- 
pervision of the Normal schools as well 
as of the summer schools offering 
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teacher-training. 

In his former position Dr. Amoss has 
for ten years rendered consistent ser- 
vice to education in Ontario. He is 
joint author and editor of Training 
Handicapped Children, a manual for 
auxiliary class teachers; and he is also 
the author of the Ontario School Abili- 
ty Examination, a performance test for 
children who are deaf, children who 
suffer from a speech handicap, and 
children who speak a language other 
than English. Dr. Amoss is responsible 
for the establishment of auxiliary edu- 
cation in rural communities, approxi- 
mately half of the rural areas of the 
Province having been surveyed and 
organized. He has been active in insti- 
tuting adult education in Sanatoria, 
and in the production of large type 
texts for sight-saving classes. 

Succeeding Dr. Amoss in the post of 
inspector of auxiliary classes is Dr. 
Carman Stothers. Dr. Stothers was 
inspector of Prince Edward County in 
which capacity he was closely associat- 
ed with the introduction of auxiliary 
education in rural communities. He is 
the author of several educational 
works, among them Little Journeys 
Abroad and Print Writing. 


Superintendent I. B, Gilbert Passes 


Mr. I. B. Gilbert, superintendent of 
the Michigan School for the Deaf at 
Flint, Michigan, for eighteen years died 
on May 13, 1939, at the age of sixty- 
eight years. He was educated at 
Olivet College, Michigan, the Universi- 
ty of Chicago, and Harvard University. 
Before going to Flint he held various 
high school principalships and superin- 
tendencies in the public schools of 
Michigan. He was active in school, 
civic, church, service club, and fratern- 
al organizations. 

Mr. Gilbert’s successor is Mr. Harley 
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Z. Wooden, former assistant superin- 
tendent of the Michigan Department of 
Public Instruction. 


Wallace J. Finch Goes to Cleveland 


Mr. Wallace J. Finch who was prin- 
cipal of the Michigan School for the 
Deaf for more than four years com- 
pleted last school year as acting super- 
intendent of that institution. He re- 
signed the latter position to accept the 
principalship of the Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell School for the Deaf of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Mr. Finch is a graduate of the North- 
ern State Teachers College, Marquette, 
Michigan, and of the Teacher Training 
Department of the Clarke School for 
the Deaf, Northampton, Massachusetts. 
He has also done graduate work at 
Ohio State University and the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 


The Woods Schools Represented 
at International Congress 


Among the delegates to the Congress 
of the International Association for the 
Education of Exceptional Children at 
Geneva, Switzerland, in July was Mrs. 
Mollie Woods Hare, L. H. D., noted 
educator and founder and head of the 
Woods Schools of Langhorne, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mrs. Irene S. Seipt, director of the 
Child Research Clinic of the Woods 
Schools accompanied Mrs. Hare and 
presented a paper, Training the Ex- 
ceptional Child for Social Efficiency. 


The International Congress at Geneva, 
Switzerland 


From Paris, France, comes this news 
note sent by Miss Grace Lee, president 
of New York Chapter III. 


“The Congress was a wonderful suc- 
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cess. Everyone was enthusiastic and 
eager to make plans for the next one 
in 1941. The whole Congress was very 
unusual and unique. Twenty-seven 
countries were represented with three 
hundred fifty-two people. A very good 
showing for the first one. There were 
four Americans present.” 


Bridgeport Officers Named 


The Bridgeport Chapter named its 
new officers in the late spring of 1939, 
at which time plans were under way 
for reorganization. The chapter has 
pledged itself to a program of promo- 
tion for local and state special educa- 
tion organizations, and for the Inter- 
national Council. 

The officers are: Presmpent, Esther 


Sherman; VICE-PRESIDENT, Effie B. 
Mallett; SrcRETARY-TREASURER, Alice 
McKay. 


Chicago Elects Officers 


The officers elected at the Annual 
Meeting of the Chicago Special Teach- 
ers’ Club for this year are President, 
Edward H. Stullken, principal of the 
Montefiore School for Boys; First Vice 
President, Anna Henry, principal 
Christopher School for Crippled Chil- 
dren; Second Vice President, Clara 
Newlee, assistant principal, Parker 
Deaf Oral School; Secretary, Ida 
Dushek, teacher of ungraded; Treasur- 
er, Eva Julstrom, sight saving teacher. 


Pan American Child Congress 


The Pan American Child Congress, 
which will meet in San Jose, Costa 
Rica, from October 12-19, will discuss 
a number of topics of interest to per- 
sons engaged in special education. 
Among the fields represented are: 
pediatrics, orthopaedics, eugenics, men- 
tal hygiene, and child welfare. 
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Cincinnati Chapter Announces Officers 


The Cincinnati Chapter has an- 
nounced its reorganization and new 
officers. The officers are: PRESIDENT, 
Jean Vaupel; Vicr-PresimwentT, Estella 
Lawes; SECRETARY, Helen Samuels; and 
TREASURER, Mildred Meador. 
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pathway for his ultimate happiness. 
Perhaps we habituate him to certain 
patterns of acting, certain ways of 
thinking. Are we fortifying him though 
for the situations that are different, for 
seemingly inconsequential problems 
arising within himself, that may be far 
reaching in consequence either for 
good or for ill? Facing reality honest- 
ly in small ways builds for self respect, 
which in turn gives a more definite 
feeling of security. Successful self 
competition likewise is dependent upon 
the honest facing of reality. Did I do 
a better job today than I did last 
week or yesterday? If so, why? and if 
not, why not? are more difficult ques- 
tions to hold to and answer honestly 
than is the question, did I do better 
than John? 

Can we remove the veil that gives 
the mysterious aura to our actions? 
Are we understanding ourselves so that 
we are unhampered in giving the child 
some assistance in understanding him- 
self? Are we willing to acknowledge 
that all too frequently we adults rather 
than the child are the behavior prob- 
lems? Perhaps if we will try honestly 
to face our own personality, to get ac- 
quainted with ourselves, we will see 
why children (and adults) do not get 
along with us. As we understand our 
behavior in the light of our own per- 
sonality, so we grow in our ability to 
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help a child fortify himself to meet his 
problems most adequately. 
* 
New Publications 
A Review 
HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH FOR Boys AND 

Girts, A Committee of the Interna- 

tional Conference on Research in 

English, Robert C. Pooley, Chairman, 

128 pp., 1939, Scott Foresman Com- 

pany. 

One ordinarily thinks of a handbook 
as something that is intimate and use- 
ful, something to be consulted as a 
reference in important matters. Such 
is the Handbook of English for Boys 
and Girls. It is designed, not to serve 
as a text, but rather as a book of ref- 
erence. 

This is peculiarly the child’s own 
book. It becomes his in the opening 
chapter which explains in a direct and 
friendly fashion how the book can help 
him in the ‘situations which he meets 
every day. 

The book puts a wholesome emphasis 
on the importance of “living pleasantly 
and agreeably” with other people. It 
discusses clearly and convincingly the 
need for social customs and the details 
of some commonly accepted usages, 
such as how to use the telephone, how 
to make introductions, and so forth. 

Other interesting chapters are de- 
voted to speaking before an audience, 
taking notes, making outlines, and 
writing reports, poems, and plays. The 
techniques of writing, including how to 
improve one’s handwriting and spell- 
ing, and the use of capital letters and 
punctuation marks, are presented from 
the standpoint of the child who needs 
help in these particular areas. Perhaps 
one of the most helpful chapters, for 
teachers as well as for children, is that 
which explains the helps to be found 
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in the dictionary. 

An outstanding feature of this book 
is its plan of organization. It has “a 
place for everything and everything in 
its place,” including a very workable 
index which the child is advised to con- 
sult first when he is seeking help. 

The Handbook of English for Boys 
and Girls is distinctly a book for chil- 
dren throughout. They will understand 
and really enjoy it because it meets 
them on their own levels and works 
with them on their own problems. This 
book is a new departure in the field of 
children’s work in English. 

DESSALEE Ryan DUvuDLEy, 
General Supervisor 
Battle Creek Public Schools, 
Michigan 
& 
Recent Books 


A Cxtp’s Book or Famous Composers, 
Gladys Burch and John Wolcott, 184 pp., 
A. S. Barnes and Company, 67 West 44th 
Street, New York City, $1.50. 

For children from eight to twelve. 

CorrectInG Nervous SpEEcH Disorpers, Mabel 
Farrington Gifford, 190 pp.; Prentice-Hall, 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 1939, 
$2.85. 

The purpose of this book is to bring into 
focus the technique that is practised in the 
California public schools in the correction 
of stammering. 


* 
Education Meetings 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ScHooLt ApDMINIS- 
TRATORS—St. Louis, Missouri—February 24- 
29, 1940 

AMERICAN Pusiic HEALTH AssoCIATION—Wil- 
liam Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
—October 17-20, 1939 

NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
Buiinpness—Astor Hotel, New York City— 
October 26-28, 1939. 

New York State ASSOCIATION OF DEANS AND 
OTHER GUIDANCE PERSONNEI—Elmira, New 
York—November 3-5, 1939 

REcREATION ConcGress—Hotel Statler, Boston, 
Massachusetts—October 9-1:, 1939 

INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR EXx‘EPTIONAL CHIL- 
DREN—Hotel William Pem, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania—February 22-24, 1940 
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COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


HARRISBURG 


Mrs. Dorothy E. Norris, President 
International Council for Exceptional Children 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Dear Mrs. Norris: 


It is with a feeling of real pleasure that we welcome the International Council 
for Exceptional Children to Pennsylvania for its February, 1940, meeting. The 
Pittsburgh Public Schools, the residential schools for the blind and deaf, and the 
various civic agencies feel definitely honored in being given the opportunity to 
make themselves available to the Council for its annual meeting. 


I feel quite certain that those attending our February meeting will be interested 
in the special education work being done and being considered by the Pittsburgh 
Public Schools. I am sure that the work being carried on in the residential schools 
for the blind and the deaf, and also that which is going on in the home and hospital 
for crippled children, will be interesting to those concerned with these areas of 
the work. But I feel more certain that the Pennsylvania program in general, and 
the Pittsburgh program in particular, will profit tremendously from the stimulus 


the presence of the Council’s meeting will provide. 


If the office of the Division of Special Education here in Harrisburg can 
of any assistance to any of you, please do not hesitate to call upon us. We shall 
do everything we can to help make your visit pleasant and profitable. 


Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) T. ERNEST NEWLAND 


Chief, 
Special Education 
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